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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

SPECIAL MEETING, DES MOINES, IOWA 

JULY 5 AND 6, 1921 

PROGRAM 
Tuesday Morning, July 5 

"Intolerance in the Teaching of English," H. W. Davis, Kansas State 

Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
"Some Neglected Essentials," E. B. Richards, State Department of 

Education, Albany, N.Y. 
"The Value of Pupils' Purpose," S. A. Lynch, Iowa State Teachers 

College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
"My Most Successful Teaching Exercise," three-minute talks by 

volunteers. 

Wednesday Afternoon, July 6 
joint meeting with library department 

"Recent Literature for High Schools," Margaret Skinner, High 

School, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
"Stepping Stones to Correct Taste," A. B. Noble, Iowa State College 

of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
"School: The Vestibule to the Palace Called Library," Milton J. 

Ferguson, Sacramento, California. 
"The Part of the Public Library in Public Education," Carl H. Milom, 

Chicago 

This strong program and the especially interesting meeting of the 
National Education Association, its first under the reorganization, should 
attract a goodly number of our fellowship to that city. Miss Ida T. 
Jacobs, West High School, Des Moines, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee looking after the interests of the Council and its members. Iowa 
teachers are sure to be out in force and we have reason to hope for a 
large attendance of members from adjacent states. 



THE SPEECH MOVEMENT 

Northwestern University is reorganizing its school of oratory, which 
will be known hereafter as the School of Speech, and has authorized 
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that department to give a four-year course leading to a degree. The 
newly appointed head of the department is Mr. J. S. Gaylord, formerly 
of the State Normal School at Winona, Minnesota, a member of the 
Committee on American Speech of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

In the summer school, Mr. Gaylord will have among his several 
assistants Dr. Walter B. Swift, instructor in speech in the Froebel 
League of New York City. 

After September i, the National Council (506 W. 69th St., Chicago) 
will have ready for mailing, upon application, the following materials: 

The Guide to American Speech Week, revised. Price, 25 cents. 

Pamphlet, four pages, giving outline of plans for the observance of 
Speech Week, November 6-12, 1921. Price, 5 cents per copy; 25 cents 
per dozen. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

COUNCIL OF ENGLISH OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 

The Council of English of the Inland Empire at its sixth annual ses- 
sion, which was held March 30 — April 1, 192 1, at the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, in conjunction with the Inland Empire Teachers' 
Association, completed its five-year program and laid plans for the next 
few years. Mr. O. B. Sperlin's report on "Minimal Essentials in Eng- 
lish" in the high school is being used in the character of a text on me- 
chanics; experiments with Mrs. Smith's report on "English in the 
Elementary Schools" are proving that it is serviceable in practice. 

At the annual luncheon of the Council, held in the East Banquet 
Hall, Davenport's, Professor H. G. Merriam, of the University of Mon- 
tana, presided in the absence of both the president and the vice-president. 
Professor H. E. Fowler, of the Idaho State Normal School, in his address 
on "The Past Five Years — and the Future" gave significance to the 
work of the Council by pointing out that the work of these five years 
was on one thing alone, the study of "Minimal Essentials of English" 
in elementary and secondary schools; that two detailed reports of 
what may be expected in English in the eight years of the grades and 
the four years of the high school have been published; that between 
30,000 and 35,000 copies of these reports have been circulated in every 
part of the United States, Canada, and Hawaiian Islands; that these 
reports have been incorporated in the state course of study of Idaho 
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and Montana and the forthcoming one of Washington; that they will 
probably be the basis of those in Minnesota, Iowa, and Louisiana; 
that they have been the inspiration of a similar study of "minimal 
essentials" in other departments; namely, those of the science, geogra- 
phy, and mathematics sections. 

These five years of work show that the Council has reached the top 
of the hill; the future suggests unlimited fields of development: the 
standing committees will continue to finish and polish the work for a 
progressive growth from the grades to the college; the reports will be 
printed to double and treble the efficiency of the work; a conscientious 
effort will be made to make known to every teacher of English in the 
United States and her possessions the reasonable ideals and plans of the 
Council of English for the teaching of English. 

The Council, convened in the library of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, considered the reports of the several committees. The recom- 
mended course in literature for the four years in high school, presented 
by Mr. L. C. Robinson, was adopted for a year's trial. This report, 
with its broad and inclusive list of classics for classroom use based on 
the principles of the report last year, is the largest contribution of the 
session this year. The report on "Minimal Essentials" for the eleventh 
year was held over for further revision. A report on "Grammar for 
Sentence Mastery and Correct Usage for the Junior High Schools," 
prefaced by a list of "Aphorisms on the Teaching of Grammar" which 
were compiled by Mr. W. J. Sanders, of the North Central High School, 
Spokane, was presented by Mrs. Lillian Smith, of the Stevens School, 
Spokane. This report was adopted for a year's trial. The preliminary 
report on "Freshman Composition in the College" by Professor H. G, 
Merriam, of the University of Montana, Missoula, Montana, initiates 
the further study of the work from the Kindergarten to the University. 

With this subject-matter well in hand the Council is still looking 
forward, not backward, with the ideal of the Best English, to a program 
for rounding out the work with such additional problems as libraries 
and library facilities in the small schools, the teaching of reading, 
methods, and other aids in preparing students for life-work. 

A special business session was held in the library at nine o'clock 
Friday morning. The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the president appoint a library committee to co- 
operate with the Library Section of the Inland Empire Teachers' 
Association for the improvement of libraries and library facilities in 
the small schools of the four states in the Northwest. 
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Resolved, That a committee on the teaching of English in the normal 
schools be separated from the committee on English in the colleges and 
universities. 

The president was instructed to appoint a committee to increase 
the membership of the Council. This committee is to be known as the 
"membership committee." 

The officers and committeemen elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: president, Dr. Ralph Tieje, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington; vice-president, Professor H. G. Merriam, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana; secretary-treasurer, Pearle Elma 
Anderson, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. Mr. 
L. C. Robinson of the Lewis and Clark High School was appointed 
chairman of the committee on English in the secondary schools; Pro- 
fessor H. E. Fowler, chairman of the publicity committee, and Miss 
Mabel Rich, Missoula, Montana, as distributors of publications. 



IN MICHIGAN 



Breaking all records for attendance, the English Conference held in 
connection with the fifty-sixth meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters' 
Club, March 31 and April 1, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, proved unusually 
stimulating. At least three hundred teachers were present at the 
Thursday session while at the Friday session the attendance exceeded 
five hundred. George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, and 
Miss Mary Farnsworth, of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, as 
chairman and secretary respectively, were in charge of the programs, 
both of which had an element of novelty that added to the interest. 

On Thursday a formal debate was given on the subject: "Resolved, 
That English Work in High Schools Should Be Separated into Distinct 
Composition Courses and Literature Courses of Semester Length." 
Principal Edward L. Miller, of Northern High School, Detroit, and 
Miss Alice Marsh, of Nordstrum High School, Detroit, ably supported 
the affirmative while Miss Ruth Huston, of Plymouth High School, 
Plymouth, Michigan, and Miss Helen M. Streator, of Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, proved worthy opponents. Each speaker 
was allowed thirteen minutes for constructive argument and seven 
minutes for rebuttal, after which the question was thrown open for dis- 
cussion from the floor, and as a result, the debate continued in a lively 
fashion even after the session was formally adjourned. 
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If anything, the Friday session, which took the form of a symposium 
on the question "What's the Matter with the English in High School?" 
was even more provocative of discussion. This was opened by Charles 
J. Dresbach, 1924, of the University of Michigan, who spoke from the 
point of view of a university Freshman. He stated that according to a 
consensus of opinion from sixty Freshmen, representing both large and 
small high schools, English teachers fail in preparing their students ade- 
quately because they do not require sufficient written work nor do they 
insist upon desirable accuracy, because they do not instil the love of 
worth-while literature on account of poor selection of material and 
methods unsuitable for high school, and because they do not train 
students to stand on their feet and express their ideas in clear, forceful, 
correct English. 

Principal F. L. Bliss, of Jackson, Michigan, from the point of view 
of a high-school principal insisted that teachers themselves were not 
thoroughly trained because they had followed the line of least resistance 
in their college courses, and so did not require sufficient work from 
their pupils. J. C. Christensen, assistant secretary of the University 
of Michigan, stated from the point of view of a business man that 
pupils in high schools should be given a training that would enable 
them to write intelligent, effective, and correct business letters. Pro- 
fessor Roy W. Hamilton, of Alma College, from the point of view of a 
teacher of college Freshmen, protested against the giving of college 
courses in literature to high-school children and pleaded for a sane 
standardization of courses so that the college teacher could know on 
what foundation he was to build. Miss Flora B. Roberts, of the Kala- 
mazoo Public Library, speaking from the point of view of a librarian, 
condemned the inclusion of sentimental, "popular" novels in school 
reading-lists. Professor J. W. Scholl, of the University of Michigan, in 
considering the problem from the point of view of a teacher of foreign 
languages showed that the great majority of young people come to the 
university without the slightest knowledge of the simplest English 
grammar or an English vocabulary that permitted the translation of a 
foreign language into respectable English. 

The teachers of English had their innings in the general discussion 
which ended the program and which brought out not only heated argu- 
ments but constructive suggestions as well. 

Professor Roy W. Hamilton, of Alma College, and Miss Gladys 
Whelan, of Battle Creek, were elected chairman and secretary 
respectively. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

On March 4 and 5, 1921, the third annual conference of the North 
Carolina Council of English Teachers was held in Greensboro at the 
North Carolina College for Women. 

The conference was opened by an evening address by Dr. Allan 
Abbott, of Teachers' College. He showed that the great tasks con- 
fronting English teachers can be carried out only by a thorough profes- 
sional training, inspired by the best of the amateur spirit. He gave 
certain guiding principles, emphasizing the need of choosing material 
that would better train the boys and girls for life and the urgent demand 
for psychological knowledge so that the methods used in the English 
class might be more fully vitalized. He recommended to the Council 
its affiliation with the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
establishment of certain uniform standards in English in all high schools 
of the state so that "through the knowledge of minimum essentials, 
maximum opportunity could be given." 

The morning session was presided over by the president, Professor 
Alonzo C. Hall, of the North Carolina College for Women. Miss Rennie 
Peele, of the Goldsboro High School, outlined for the council her own 
experience in making the debate of value to the class rather than a 
selected few. Miss Elinor Watson, of Salisbury, showed the possibility 
of arousing a true appreciation of literature by substituting for mere 
historical data a live study of the most important productions of the 
different periods of literature that can be related to the lives of the 
pupils. Dr. Edwin F. Shewmake, of Davidson College, presented the 
teaching of the history of literature from the more formal side. 

Dr. Abbott discussed the subject of the correlation of English 
with other subjects, showing that the best results were obtained when 
English was treated from the functional standpoint and teachers of all 
the subjects made a strong effort to eliminate common errors in writing 
and speech. This led up to a discussion of minimum essentials in 
English for graduation from high school. Principal Fred W. Morrison, 
of Chapel Hill, spoke of the lack of knowledge among many high-school 
pupils of certain essentials in English. He believed that this condition 
could be remedied, not by a casual review, but only by hard work on 
these necessary mechanics of English. Miss Florence Eckert, of the 
North Carolina College for Women, showed that the college Fresh- 
men's lack of knowledge of the minimum essentials of English prevents 
them from desired advancement in their work and from taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered them. Since it was felt that there is 
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a need for definite standards, a motion was passed empowering the 
incoming president to appoint a committee of seven from the colleges 
and high schools to draw up a list of minimum essentials in English to 
be printed in the form of a bulletin to be distributed throughout the 
state. 

In the business meeting in the afternoon, a motion was passed that 
the executive committee send out to all schools represented a report of 
the conference and a list of minimum essentials compiled by some other 
organization to be used until the bulletin of the state committee is 
ready. A motion was passed affiliating the State Council of English 
Teachers with the National Council. Miss Elinor Watson, of Salisbury, 
was elected as director of the National Council and Professor Alonzo C. 
Hall, of Greensboro, as alternate. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: 

Miss Rennie Peele, Goldsboro High School, president; Professor 
C. A. Hibbard, University of North Carolina, vice-president; Miss 
Annie Beam, Greensboro High School, secretary and treasurer; Profes- 
sor R. H. Thornton, North Carolina College for Women, reportorial 
secretary; and Professor A. C. Hall, Professor E. F. Shewmake, and 
Miss Laura Tillett, members of the executive committee. 



nebraska chapter 

Social Science Hall, University of Nebraska 
Saturday, May 21, 1921, 10 a.m. 

Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, President 
Ida Ward, Hastings High School, Secretary 

"Human Nature as Revealed in Literature," W. F. De Moss, Wesleyan 
University. 

"Metamorphosis of a Test," Mary Crawford, Kearney Normal. 

"First- Year English in High School," Philo M. Buck, University of 
Nebraska. 

"Student Initiative and Responsibility in the Preparation of a High- 
School Play," Ruth Newlon, Lincoln High School. 

"What a High-School Graduate Should Be Able to Dojn English Com- 
positon," M. M. Fogg, University of Nebraska. 

Discussion of papers. 

Business of the council. 

Luncheon at Faculty Hall. 
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NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held in the State Normal School at Newark on Saturday, 
April 9, 1921. 

The speaker of the morning was Mr. Clarence E. Meleney, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools of New York City, who addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the "Personal Relations of Teacher and Pupil." The ideal 
relation, Mr. Meleney declared, is one of confidence, one that encour- 
ages the conference of teacher and pupil in regard to the measure of 
the latter's progress. 

At the brief business meeting which followed Mr. Meleney's address, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Professor Charles H. Whitman, Rutgers College; vice-president, 
Miss Margaret Coult, Barringer High School, Newark; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Mabel A. Tuttle, High School, Linden. Members of 
the Executive Committee for one year, Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, and Miss Alice M. Reeve, High School, 
Camden; for two years, Mr. Wm. J. O'Brien, High School, Trenton, 
and Miss Mabel McHenry, High School, Somerville. 

A resolution drawn up by Miss Sarah J. McNary expressing the 
appreciation of the Association to Professor and Mrs. Charles G. Osgood 
for their efforts in behalf of the Association and making Professor 
Osgood honorary president of the Association for life was unanimously 
accepted. As chairman of the committee which conducted the inves- 
tigations for the "Report on the Conditions of the Teaching of English 
in the Secondary Schools of New Jersey" recently issued by the Asso- 
ciation, great credit is due Professor Osgood, who has given largely of 
his time and energy both in preparing the Report and disseminat- 
ing it. 

Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, chairman of the Committee on Publicity 
and Membership, reported the cordial reception of the Report by at 
least one hundred newspapers in New Jersey and neighboring states 
by teachers' associations, and by many magazines and periodicals, 
including college papers. The Committee is planning still further dis- 
semination of the Report. 

The afternoon session was addressed by Mr. C. H. Ward, of the 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, who took for his subject "The 
Silver-Medal Boy." Mr. Ward diagnosed the English situation as 
follows: "We are giving our young people medals, and are not remov- 
ing their illiteracy." A lively discussion followed Mr. Ward's address. 
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CONFERENCE OF IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The ideas underlying the conferences held by various departments 
at the University of Iowa for high-school teachers are, first, assistance 
to the teacher rather than control or direction of educational policy; 
second, a program made up of organized instructional materials not for 
the single year only, but for a series of years; third, a widely distributed 
representative attendance on the part of high-school teachers, rather 
than large numbers. The first annual conference of high-school teachers 
of English held at the University April 22 and 23, carried out success- 
fully the principles outlined. There were about one hundred and 
twenty-five teachers in attendance, and they were, for the most part, 
from widely scattered parts of the state. The methods were those of 
the classroom, informal and practical; the material presented was 
carefully chosen and organized into a consistent body. In addition to 
various members of the Departments of English and Public Speaking 
and of the College of Education of the University, the following lecturers 
from a distance took part in the conference: Professor James F. Hosic, 
of the Chicago Normal College, Professor R. L. Lyman, of the College 
of Education of the University of Chicago, and Professors Sterling A. 
Leonard and Andrew Weaver, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Much of the discussion at this conference dealt with matters of a 
fundamental nature, and until the cycle of conferences is well estab- 
lished, this feature will remain. To some extent on this occasion and 
increasingly in future the conference served and will serve as a clearing- 
house for reports on new and important developments in the field of 
English teaching. 

Mr. Hosic's first address, "The Reorganization of English in the 
Secondary Schools," sketched the history of English teaching in high 
school from the traditional course and method of learning, which pre- 
vailed before the labors of the Committee of Ten, to the present time. 
He explained the present reorganization as a desire to get something 
better adapted to children as they actually are, children living the lives 
of children, and better adapted also to their needs in later life. He 
insisted upon the power of social influence, deprecated the overambitious 
course and the formalized literary course made up of conventional 
selections. With reference to composition he expressed the idea, sub- 
sequently brought out by other speakers so insistently that it may be 
regarded as an established trend of the best opinion, that what is said 
is to be regarded as of far more importance than how a thing is said. 
Mr. Lyman, in his lecture on "Partial Misconceptions of the Function 
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of English Teaching" explained this idea in detail. He said that it is 
a harmful misconception to think that expression consists in perfection 
or accuracy of detail; rather the idea is the important thing and pride 
in the idea is the soundest motive for correctness. There is a new and 
important suggestion of method in the rubric of procedure which he 
presented; the organization of the idea, the transcription of the idea, 
the revision of the idea, and the proofreading of the manuscript — 
a method which isolates and clarifies the mechanical process. The 
appropriate achievement of a mean between accuracy first and fluency 
first which Mr. Lyman insisted upon was further developed by Mr. 
Hunt of the University faculty, who spoke on "Discipline and Spon- 
taneity in Composition." He made an effort to explain a method by 
which the curse of formalism and inhibition may be removed from the 
process of learning to write. 

Mr. Leonard's main contribution was the important one of instruc- 
tion in the newer technique of class management — what has been 
called, with somewhat doubtful propriety, the socialized recitation. As 
Mr. Leonard showed, the thing attempted is really simple enough and 
old enough, since it is only good teaching well adapted to the individual 
student and to his point of advancement on the often long road from his 
present stage of culture to that height which his fate or his industry 
and gifts may design him to achieve. What Mr. Leonard outlined was 
a closer, more intimate and individual method of handling the classroom 
crowd; and projects, as he conceives them, are only devices for giving 
the individual opportunity for self-expression. One of Mr. Leonard's 
many interesting suggestions which pleased me greatly was that teachers 
should know the books their pupils read, books such as those given in 
Dr. Jordan's Children's Interest in Reading. I know that I should enjoy 
the penny dreadfuls. 

Mr. Weaver's work was mainly with the teachers of public speaking, 
but he rendered a genuine service to the English teachers, when he 
appeared before them, in making clear exactly what the discipline 
known as public speaking consists of. His discrimination separated it 
from oral English, for example, and from the composition of argumenta- 
tive discourse. Professor Ernest Horn, of the College of Education, 
presented some results of his extended study of silent reading. The 
qualities tested are speed, comprehension, organization of materials 
acquired, and memory. His tests show that, in general, rapid readers 
are apt to rank high in tests of comprehension, ability to organize, and 
memory. Professor Kirby, also of the College of Education, presented 
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a paper full of practical value dealing with "A Grammar Test for High 
Schools." 

Three important papers of the last session need also to be men- 
tioned: the first, Mr. Lyman's discussion of the teaching of poetry. 
His conception of poetry, not as elegant trifling or merely sensuous 
exercise, but as the expression of great, and, in a sense, usually axiomatic 
truth, is certainly of fundamental importance. The second was Mr. 
Hosic's explanation of his theory of the school curriculum in English. 
It comes as the result of some years of experiment and observation, is 
extremely interesting, and, when it is embodied in proper textbooks, will 
prove important. He would not divide the English course by grades 
but would conceive of it as a series of cycles, each with its appropriate 
object. For example, the first, second, and third grades might be 
associated together, with the object of reading in order to learn the 
reading process, this to be accompanied with oral English, such as 
folk tales. He would begin at once, with these littlest ones, the reading 
in the library for the all-important practice in contact with books, and 
this practice would continue throughout the school course. The school 
would thus from the start supply in some measure the lack of literature 
in the home. Another cycle might comprise the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, and for these the object would be reading for information; the 
work would be oral in part. For the seventh and eighth grades Mr. 
Hosic suggested wide and adapted readings for orientation in American 
life and American principles and with it such gain in morals and manners, 
affairs of human life, as may be made. The ninth and tenth years 
might be exploratory with the object of finding out how to read literature 
and to gain a series of typical reading experiences. American ideals 
might be embodied in the tenth-year work. Special stress upon British 
literature was suggested as one of the features of the eleventh year 
and types of literature for the twelfth. Lastly, Professor Sloan, of 
the university faculty, spoke on the "Teaching of the Novel." He 
strongly advocated readings from the novel of the last five and twenty 
years, saying that it was better suited by its technique for school use, 
and that clean, sound examples might be chosen in almost any number 
for school use. 

Iowa English teachers who read this report of the conference will 
confer a favor upon me if they will give me the benefit of their knowledge 
of the needs of English teachers in Iowa high schools, and make sug- 
gestions of particular subjects and themes for next year's conference. 

University of Iowa Hardin Craig 

Iowa City, Iowa 
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THE PERIODICALS 

THE NEW YORK BULLETIN 

The second number of the English Bulletin, published by the New 
York State Association, contains two articles of general interest. C. R. 
Gaston's "Notes on Literature Projects" emphasizes the idea that 
projects need not always originate with the pupil, but may be suggested 
by the teacher. The essential thing is that the pupils shall adopt the 
purpose and make and execute plans. The chief value of the article 
is in the numerous and varied examples given. 

Mr. John A. Howe, of the Albany High School, writing upon "Public 
Speaking and Dramatics," gives some very interesting lists of declama- 
tions and plays used in his school. 

THE SCOPE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 

At Atlantic City on March 1, a new society, to be known as the 
National Conference on Educational Method, was organized. The 
first paper at the organization meeting, by Dr. James F. Hosic, appears in 
School and Home Education for April. The contentions of the paper are : 

First, that subject-matter and method are not really separable, except in 
theory, but are two aspects of one thing; second, that the same principles 
should govern the activities of supervisors, teachers, and pupils alike; and, 
third, that all of these principles may be deduced from the psychology of 
individual experience, on the one hand, and the social characteristics of demo- 
cratic group life in America on the other. 

The purpose of this society seems to be to arrive at a clearer conception 
of these facts and principles and to spread the knowledge and acceptance 
of them. To do this it will use very much the same methods as the 
National Council of Teachers of English used, gathering from those in the 
work of the classroom their most successful experience and supplementing 
this with the results of laboratory work and the theories of the sociolo- 
gists. 

STANDARDS TO FIT THE PUPILS 

C. E. Douglass, writing in the April number of Education upon 
"Setting Up School Standards," lays especial emphasis upon the need of 
unequal standards for individuals of unequal mentality and for the 
same individual in different subjects. While making full use of standard 
tests and setting up objective standards, he believes that we can require 
of each pupil the best of which he is capable. This means stratification — 
the classification of students according to their levels of ability — and 
possibly the statement upon diplomas and certificates of the quality 
of work to be expected from each graduate. 



